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With regard then to modern, or we might rather 
say, to present efforts at reform in the domain of eccle- 
siastical art, efforts which in this respect possess our full 
and well merited sympathy, we naust yet blame them for 
laying down an arbitrarily conceived ecclesiastical prin- 
ciple instead of artistic views, and for having, once for 
all, adopted a definite style which certainly possesses 
some advantages, but the adoption of which was not 
influenced by those advantages. That its acceptance 
finds its motive in the history of the past will be at 
least indirectly acknowledged from the following consi- 
derations: Art industry knows of no ecclesiastical style 
in the sense in which the term is now understood : the 
forms which the church has accepted for the objects she 
uses have their origin from art in general. Just as the 
dress of the Clergy, as is the case with their common 
costume, has remained unchanged from a now forgotten 
fashion which age has made respectable, and in a certain 
degree consecrated, so it has also been with the vessels 
and furniture of the Church. They have changed but 
little with the fashions and changes of the world, and 
their antiquity has made them venerable and typical, 
and so they have become or remained forms proper to 
the Church, while the world has -long forgotten them. 
Nevertheless they have not been left entirely untouched 
by the fluctuating taste of the times, and where they 
have been so left, as in the Byzantine and Russian 
Church, there they have remained stereotyped. But this 
is equally to the detriment of art, for no technic can 
maintain itself at its due height without producing some- 
thing new. This fate would also threaten the present 
efforts ah favour of ecclesiastical art, notwithstanding 
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their successful commencement, if they were to carry 
out the principle to all its consequences. Fortunately 
however, the practical application is stronger than theory 
with these artistic productions: the former is by no 
means so arbitrary as the latter. 

In the following article our task will be to consider 
the objects of ecclesiastical art in detail, after having 
attempted to view them from a general stand-point, and 
particularly after having alluded to the present conflict 
of opinions respecting them. We must therefore go back 
into their past, not however with any intention of {treat- 
ing of them archaeologically or scientifically., or com- 
pletely or comprehensively. The former would be ^contrary 
to the plan of the present work, the latter would overpass 
our space. All that we have to do is to recognise the 
state of things as it existed, and to bring forward those 
points of view which are instructive and useful for the* 
modern revival i©f an art which has sunk to so low :a 
state. For this, we do not need to be exhaustive. 

Of all the objects which serve for the decoration of 
the Church by far the most important is the Altar. WIe 
have spoken above, in few words, of what it had be- 
come through the art of the rococo period. Rut how 
simple, how modest was it at its first beginning. The 
"Lord's Table" was, in fact, originally merely a table. 
At length it has become a wall, an architectural facade, 
as high as a house, of costly marble, on which the three 
sister arts, architecture, sculpture and painting have ex- 
pended all the pomp and all the means they have at 
their disposal. And between these two extremes., in the 
course of fifteen centuries may be seen a gradual deve- 
lopment of forms, one just as : church-like as anothex, 
but not one of them of any true beauty or dignity, or 
appropriate to the service. 
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The most primitive form of the altar, which is more 
frequently preserved in the Byzantine churches, but very 
rarely in those of the west, was a four-legged table: 
but at an early period the idea was combined with it 
that it' signified the tomb of the Saint over which it 
was supposed to stand. Hence it received an enclosed 
shape, was built up, and covered with a stone slab 
under which ; or in which reposed the bones or relics of 
the saint to whom the Church was dedicated. The high 
altar, for it was not until a later period that the side 
altars were introduced, had its place in the Choir : there 
the Priest stood behind it, turning his face to the nave 
and the congregation, so that nothing could be placed 
upon it which could hinder his view over the whole 
church. Consequently, from the stone slab downwards 
it could only be ornamented on the side that faced the 
people. This ornament consisted originally of an altar 
cloth forming an especial antependium or frontal, a cover- 
ing either upon or before it, made of costly material 
adorned with figured embroidery. This was sometimes 
replaced by a fixed work of art , by panels inlaid with 
wrought or enamelled metal work. Such expensive or- 
naments, under the name of antependia or frontalia were 
however only to be met with in the more favoured 
churches. 

A great change took place when the priest took his 
stand in front of the altar. Hence arose the possibility 
of the erection of a back behind it. It may be however 
that the altered position of the officiating priest was not 
the cause but the effect. It became a custom to place 
on the altar, in addition to the Chalice and Paten, a 
picture of the Saint to whom the Church was dedicated, 
a crucifix and reliquary. These naturally were a hinder- 
ance to the priests view if he stood behind the altar, 
but not if he took his position in front of it. When 
once this latter position was adopted, a low wall at the 
back of the altar was formed against or upon which 
these objects were placed. It was ornamented in the 
same manner as the front, and this ornament received 
the name of superfrontal. As the ornamentation was the 
same, it frequently happened that the antependium was 
removed from the lower to the higher position, where it 
could be better seen , and so , from being the frontal, 
became itself the superfrontal. .'•'". 

The creation of this back to the altar, generally 
styled the retable or reredos was at first but a foot or 
even less in height, but was the beginning of the rich 
development and formation of the mediaeval and parti- 
cularly of the Gothic altar, as well as that of the Re- 
naissance and Rococo periods. While the frontal under- 
went no, or at least no important changes, the back of 
the altar became the one grand ornament of the Church 
and filled the whole recess of the choir.' In richness, in 
sterling value indeed, the enamelled antependia, such as 
Tala d'oro in the church of St. Mark at Venice or that 
of Klosterneuburg at Vienna, can hardly be surpassed, 
but the effect of them at a distance was modest in com- 
parison with that of the Gothic altar and its successors, 
which was partly owing to a greater genuineness of art. 



The next" change was this, that the hind wall, the 
reredos, was at first ornamented with paintings in its 
several divisions, and secondly that it received its upper 
ornament an architectonic corona. This last is a crea- 
tion of the Gothic style. Originally it was of stone, but 
it was soon found that the brittleness of this material 
was not suited to the luxuriant fantasy which now de- 
manded an extraordinarily ornamental richness of mould- 
ings, scrolls, foliage and flowers. Thus carved wood by 
degrees took the place of the severer stone. The light 
pierced canopies and pinnacles with figures in the centres, 
surrounded by foliage and branches, rose to the very 
height of the vaulted roof. 

The pictorial ornament which the reredos received 
in its niches and divisions represented Christ and his 
Apostles, or the Saint of the altar, together with others, 
partly in single figures, partly in historical scenes from 
the Bible or Legends. This ornament was sometimes 
painted, and in later times, as is well known, the most 
valuable pictures of the first masters found their places 
on the altars ; or it consisted of sculptured figures, which 
at last, in the end of the Gothic period, were in high 
relief, and painted and gilded, produced a no less pic- 
turesque and more splendid effect than the paintings 
themselves. Even the crowning piece generally had a 
coloured decoration and rich gilding, so that a Gothic 
altar of this kind with its rich colours, its gold and 
pictorial ornamentation and its architectural development 
had a most imposing and magnificent effect. 

; But the Gothic altar was not even yet complete. 
It is difficult to explain from what motive, perhaps with 
the view of making it broader and; more imposing, per- 
haps of protecting the interior decoration, and only to 
unveil it to the faithful, or high festivals, as. might also 
have been the case with the enamelled antependium; it 
is difficult we say, to explain how it happened "that .; the 
sides were made moveable and altered into doors which 
enclosed the principal decoration, or when opened made 
it even richer to the view. Double and even triple doors 
were . made~ close to one another, which could be wholly 
or partially opened or turned round so that according 
to time and circumstance, different aspects could ; be pre- 
sented to the people. ' When all : these doors are fully, 
opened, they extend beyond both ends "of the altar. This 
would have been unsightly, in itself, and would 'have 
made ' the approach to the altar inconvenient , '■ but : for 
the introduction of a smaller piece between ; the; table 
and the whole structure , which aesthetically . served for 
the necessary connecting member, arid raised - the retable 
to such a height that it allowed a passage under the 
open doors. Only then did the Gothic diptych or tryp- 
tych, as these forms of altar with leaves arecalled, receive 
its last; arid complete, configuration. .This Gothic altar 
with its rich pictorial : decoration, its statues or scenesnn 
carved wood"/- its richly pierced ■ canopy work extending 
over it as a covering, may be considered as the extreme 
point in the artistic history of the altar. The Renais-' 
sance in its most flourishing epoch was certainly not 
favorable to ecclesiastical art. This was owing partly to 
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ts very nature, partly to the Reformation which, while 
it reawakened the inner religious life, cared very little 
for the artistic appointments of the church. Apart from 
its early Italian phase, the Renaissance, on this side of 
the Alps at least, displayed little creative power with 
regard to the form of the altar. Wherever it did at- 
tempt any .innovation, it still adhered to the fundamental 
Gothic principle, and merely altered some of the orna- 
mental motives in which it approached too closely to 
the domain of architecture; still it has produced so much 
that is beautiful in its own style that it would be wrong, 
from excess of zeal for the Gothic, to banish such altars 
from the church, as has lately been the case in the 
cathedral of Prague, without replacing them by anything 
better. It was not until the Baroque period at the close 
of the sixteenth century that a new and increased desire 
arose for richer and more showy church decoration, and 
this too has entered upon a false path, and. introduced 
the perverted system from which we are now endea- 
vouring to extricate ourselves. 

It is not therefore without reason that the present 
reform of ecclesiastical art reclaims for the altar its most 
perfect Gothic formation. It has great advantages. It 
produces its effect by itself, and at the same time allows 
the application of the highest and most perfect art, but 
on the other hand it would be wrong to lay too much 
stress on historical unity of style and to put appoint- 
ments of incomplete form and insufficient effect, where 
the effect ought to be imposing and dignified. And this 
must be required of the Altar, as being the one orna- 
ment which both on account of its importance and its 
position demands the first place in the whole arrange- 
ment of the Church. The Middle ages even, which were 
slow in creating and had many deficiencies to make up, 



troubled themselves but little about such unity in the 
architecture or the appointments already at hand. They 
created after their fashion; we have to look for our own, 
and for this purpose avail ourselves of the models of 
mediaeval times, not because they are Gothic or eccle- 
siastical, but because they are beautiful and good in 
themselves. 

Before all things therefore we must keep in sight 
the artistic point of view of the. high altar combined 
with its high importance. A large church with its broad 
and lofty aisles demands also an imposing altar. The 
old Christian table is too unimportant for its purpose, 
too insignificant to be dignified. Even the Romanesque, 
or early Romanesque altar with its retable will in many 
cases appear too mean and trivial, even when adorned 
with enamelled panels. If these are framed in colour- 
less stone, the absence of all harmony is only the more 
apparent. An altar of stone, between walls of grey 
stone, can have no effect whatever. The altar must 
have colour and a certain grandness. On the other hand 
care must be taken that it be not made too broad and 
large, as in the period of baroque art, when it filled 
up the whole recess of the choir and concealed the 
stained window behind it, which also has its own claim 
to our regard, as well as the choir recess itself which 
forms a part of the whole architecture. Thus we see 
that the designer of an altar has much to consider of 
more importance perhaps than the adherence with'histori- 
cal fidelity to the style of this or that decade of a cen- 
tury. The great point is that the high altar should be 
of itself a creation of dignity, the pride of the Church 
and the parish, that it should be in artistic harmony 
with, and yet not interfere with the effect of all or any 
of its surroundings. (To be continued.) 
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Nos i ail( i 2. Romanesque Capitals in the Church of the Convent at Driibeck near Wernigerode in SaKony, from a Drawing of 

Mr. C. Bourdct in Berlin. 



